FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE (Vic 0283) 
Evenings- 7.15. Mats Thur & Sat 2.30. 
No Performances 22nd, 23rd & 24th December 


FLORA ROBSON in 


“BLACK CHIFFON” 
WYNDHAM GOLDIE, ANTHONY IRELAND 
Directed by Charles Hickman 


“A compelling triumph . .. just must be seen.”’ 
—Beverley Baxter in the Evening Standard 


HIPPODROME 
Twice Nightly at 6 & 8.35 
The Sensational and Spectacular 


FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


From Paris 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Twice Nightly at 6 & 8.30 Mat. Wed. 2.40 
THE BIG SHOW OF 1949 
CHARLIE CHESTER 


& His Stand Easy Radio Gang 
Gene Marvey, Peggy Ryan & Ray McDonald ete. 


23rd Dec. ‘PUSS IN BOOTS” with TOMMY TRINDER 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evenings 7.30 Weds. & Sats. 5.15 & 8.15 


JOE E. BROWN i. “HARVEY” 


by MARY CHASE 
with ATHENE SEYLER 


(Ger. 3272) 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Rosebery Avenue - - London, ECL 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 


Evenings at7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 
Prices 1/- to 9/- 


The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in 


association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain present 


OPERA and BALLET SEASON 


1949-50 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at Box Office 
Phone: TERminus 1672-3 


NEW PRODUCTIONS 
OPERA: Tuesday 13 December. FALSTAFF (Verdi) 
BALLET: Tuesday 20 December. 
BEAUTY and the BEAST 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


CRITERION _ by arrangement with Bronson Albery 
YVONNE ARNAUD CHARLES VICTOR 


TRAVELLER’S JOY 


A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


(In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 


ALDWYCH 
VIVIEN LEIGH 


A STREETCAR NAMED 
DESIRE 


by Tennessee Williams 
with BONAR COLLEANO 


APOLLO 
SYBIL THORNDIKE LEWIS CASSON 
MARIE LOHR ALAN WEBB IRENE BROWNE 


TREASURE HUNT 
A Comedy by M. J. Farrell and John Perry 


GLOBE 
JOHN GIELGUD 


THE LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING 


A Comedy by Christopher Fry 


PAMELA BROWN 


HAYMARKET 
RALPH RICHARDSON PEGGY ASHCROFT 


TH E H E I RESS by Ruth and Augustus Goetz 


LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 


A Company of Four Production 
The English Opera Group production of 


LET’S MAKE AN OPERA! 


by Benjamin Britten and Eric Crozier 
FOR A LIMITED SEASON 


PHOENIX By arrangement with Kermit Bloomgarden 
and Walter Fried 


PAUL MUNI 


ELIA KAZAN’S Production of 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN 


KATHARINE KEVIN 
ALEXANDER McCARTHY 
ST. JAMES’S A Company of Four Production 


THE SEAGULL 
by Tchekov 
Translated by George Calderon 
FOR A LIMITED SEASON ONLY 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 


OKLAHOMA! __ (Now in its 


Third Year) 


PRINCE OF WALES — (Val Parnell in conjunction with 
George & Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent Ltd.) 


JOE E. BROWN in ** HARVEY ”’ 


by Mary Chase with ATHENE SEYLER 


Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


CONTENTS 
for 
DECEMBER 


Over the Footlights 
New Shows of the Month 
“A Word for Blanche” 

by Eric Johns +... i 
“A Streetcar Named Desire” 
The Company of Four 


Echoes from Broadway 
by E. Mawby Green 


Creative Artists in the Theatre: 
No. 2—Joseph Carl, by 
Elizabethe H.C. Corathiel 


Theatre Bookshelf and Christ- 
mas Shows 


Whispers from the Wings 
Amateur Stage 


LINNIT & DUNFEE LTD PRODUCTIONS 


_ || GARRICK THEATRE 

> ROBERTSON HARE 

a HARTLEY POWER 

“3 in a farce by VERNON SYLVAINE 


ONE WILD OAT 


Directed by RICHARD BIRD 


FAY COMPTON 
(in a new play by CHARLOTTE HASTINGS) 


BONAVENTURE 


with IRENE VANBRUGH 
Directed by CHARLES HICKMAN 


\ 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE on 6th DEC. 


es ‘Theatre World” 


rates for one inch 


advertising 
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Theatre advertisements 
£1 per inch 
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Enquiries to: Advertisement Manager 


STANLEY FRENCH 
(For Firth Shephard Ltd) presents: 


LONDON’S LAUGHTER HITS! 


JOAN GREENWOOD 
NAUNTON WAYNE, DEREK FARR in 


YOUNG WIVES’ TALE 


“The most continuously enchanting comedy | have | 
seen for years.’’—Sunday Graphic 
Evgs., 7.30. Wed., Sat. and 26th & 27th Dec. 2.30. 


at the SAVOY THEATRE 


DULCIE GRAY MICHAEL DENISON in 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE 


“Positive gales of laughter’’—D. Herald. 
“Great fun’? D. Exp. ‘Another winner’’ N. of Wid. 
Evgs , 7.30. Sat.,5 & 8. Thurs. & 26th & 27th Dec. 2.30 


at the STRAND THEATRE 


Jack Buchanan and Stanley French present 
JACK BUCHANAN in 


CASTLE IN THE AIR 
A new comedy by Alan Melville 
Irene Manning & CORAL BROWNE 


Commencing Wed. 7th December & Evenings 7.30 
Tuesdays & Saturdays 2.30 


at the ADELPHI THEATRE 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
Evenings 7.30. Mats Tues & Fri 2.30 


FALLEN ANGELS 


By Noel Coward 
with 


HERMIONE GINGOLD HERMIONE BADDELEY 


HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE ‘isa! 


Evenings 7.15 Mats: Weds., Thurs., Sats. and 
26th & 27th December at 2.30 


BRIGADOON 


LONDON’S GAYEST MUSICAL 


“LAVISHLY SPECTACULAR” 22) 


Express 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


THE TOYNBEE PLAYERS 
e t 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAMME 


«© A. CHRISTMAS CAROL” 


and 
“THE SERPENT PRINCE” 


December 15th & 16th at 6.30 p.m. and 
Saturday December 17th at 10.a.m., 2.30 & 6.30 p.m, 


Tickets from The Secretary, Toynbee Players, c/o The 
Registrar, Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial St., E.1 
ce IS. 0022 ) 


A perfect production and a good performance demand a 


perfect make-up. The Leichner Make-up Studio gives 
individual expert advice on personal problems of make-up 
and skin care. 

The Studio is at the disposal of all Professional and 
Amateur Artistes for the purpose of selecting and trying 
make-up under the most favourable lighting conditions. 


FIRST in e 
1873 
. MAKE-UP 


FOR STAGE AND SCREEN 
11 GREAT NEWPORT STREET 


FOREMOST 
TO-DAY 


LONDON. W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 6954 


MUSICAL PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


HIT THE DECK THE LILAC DOMINO 
PRINCESS CHARMING MR. CINDERS 
KATINKA THE GIRL FRIEND 
IRENE 
and many other popular successes 
Also ‘’Just William’’ the popular success. 
Published at 4/3 post free. 
For complete lists, apply to 


MACDONALD and YOUNG 
EMANWYE HOUSE, BERNARD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: TERMINUS 6217 


FRENCH?’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 
An entirely revised post-war edition 
Over 400 pages 
Price 2s. 6d. Packing and Postage 4d 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD on Bar 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


“DEANE” BOOKS 


HOW TO MIME C. Ross-MacKenzie 

3/8 post paid 
STAGE MAKE UP MADE EASY H.™. Benoliel 

7/8 post paid 
THE PLAY PRODUCED John Fernald 

4/8 post paid 


‘| A TEXT BOOK OF STAGECRAFT 


Susan Richmon 5/2 post paid 
List of latest plays free 


Plays and their Plots — synoptical list of plays 
7d. Post Paid 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON WCI 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: W.JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING - 
PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 ~ 
(FRE 2958) : 


(Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL and THE AMATEUR STAGE) 
eee Eee se 
Editorial and Advertising Offices: 
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> Edited by Frances Stephens 


December 1919 


' A MONG casualties during the last month 
has been Tough at the Top, the C. B. 
- Cochran musical which followed Bless .The 
- Bride at the Adelphi. Tough at the Top ran 
for only five months. Buoyant Billions, the 
Shaw play with Frances Day in the leading 
role, though well received at Malvern, and 
later at the Princes, did not make the grade 
and was withdrawn after a few weeks. Top 
Secret (Winter Garden) and Gooseberry Fool 
- (Duchess) were two new comedies with- 
drawn after only a brief run. 

Plays produced too late for review in this 
“issue include Hindle Wakes, revived at the 
Arts Theatre (23rd November); Fallen 

Angels at the Ambassadors (29th November), 
with Hermione Baddeley and Hermione 
Gingold as the stars; A Month in the 
- Country, the third Old Vic production of 
_ this season, which Michel St. Denis produces 
- with settings by Tanya Moiseiwitsch. Angela 
Baddeley appears as Natalya and Michael 
Redgrave as Rakitin. A welcome play from 
America is Philip Barry’s comedy, The Phila- 
_ delphia Story, which Henry Sherek and 
_ Gilbert Miller are presenting at the Duchess 
Theatre. Harold French is the producer, 
with settings by Anthony Holland, and the 
cast includes Margaret Leighton, Robert 
- Beatty, Hugh Sinclair, Wilfrid Hyde-White 
and Meriel Forbes. 

In addition to the Christmas shows which 
will be appearing in the West End as listed 
- elsewhere in this number, December will 
also see the arrival of Bonaventure. at the 
_ Vaudeville on 6th December. This new 
_ play by Charlotte Hastings is set in a con- 
x vent and stars Fay Compton as a nun and 
% 
= 


Irene Vanbrugh as the Mother Superior. 


‘Charles Hickman is the producer. On the 


Over the Footlizghts 


after a short provincial tour. In this new 
Alan Melville comedy Jack Buchanan is in 
the lead with Coral Browne, Irene Manning, 
William Kendall and Ewan Roberts. 


Lupino Lane is reviving Me And My Girl 
at the Winter Garden on 12th December. 

Events in the Opera* world include a new 
production of Verdi’s Falstaff at Sadler’s 
Wells (13th December) and of Wagner’s 
Lohengrin at Covent Garden on the 15th 
(the previous new production at the Opera 
House being Salome on 11th November). 

During November three gala performances 
in aid of the Nijinsky Trust Fund were given 
at the Empress Hall, when Tamara Touman- 
ova, Yvette Chauviré, Leonide ~Massine, 
George Skibine, Marjorie Tallchief, Wladi- 
mir Skouratoff, Jean Babilée and Nathalie 
Krassovska were the dancers with Ballet 
Rambert. On the same evening the Markova- 
Dolin season of ballet opened at the Kilburn 
State Cinema. 

The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Com- 
pany’s tour of Australia—the first tour a 
company from the present theatre has ever 
undertaken—is proving a triumph, and all 
seats are sold at every performance. 

The opening of John Gielgud’s production 
of Much Ado About Nothing in Melbourne 
in October—only twelve days after the com- 
pany left England—treceived a “rave” press 
from the four Melbourne newspapers, and 
the first night audience gave the company, 
which includes Diana Wynyard and Anthony 
Quayle, a tremendous ovation. 

Under the headline “Shakespeare As We 
Dream of Him,” the Melbourne Argus critic 
said: “Much Ado About Nothing was the 
most polished and lively performance I can 
remember.” FS; 


s Tth Castle in the Air comes to the Adelphi 
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ambitions. Roy Rich produced with skill 


“The Diary of a Scoundrel’—Arts, 20th 
Oct. 

“Before the Party’—St. Martin’s, 26th 
Oct. 

“The Beautiful World’—Embassy, 26th 
Oct. 

“A Wind on the Heath’’—Bedford, 31st 
Oct. 


“Storm Tide’—New. Chepstow, Ist Nov. 

“Queen Elizabeth Slept Here’’—Strand, 3rd 
Nov. 

“Rossetti’’—New Chepstow, 9th Nov. 

“A Guardsman’s Cup of Tea’’—Bedford, 
14th Nov. > 
‘“Let’s Make An Opera’’—Lyric, Hammer- 

smith, 15th Nov. 

It Madness”—New Lindsey, 
Nov. 
“The Earth Remains’—Q, 15th Nov. 


“Call 15th 


“The Diary of a Scoundrel” 


@ KILFULLY adapted by Rodney Ackland 
from the original’ of Ostrovsky, this 
version of The Diary of a Scoundrel proved 
to be first rate entertainment well worthy of 
a transfer to another theatre. Everything, of 
course, depends on the portrayal of 
Gloumoy, the Russian counterpart of Arnold 
Bennett’s “The Card.” In this role Alec 
Clunes excelled with a near-oafish rendering 
that nevertheless had in it a whole world of 
subtlety. For those who are unfamiliar with 
the story, the play is about a poverty-stricken 
young Russian who cultivates a wealthy 
relative through flattery of his silly wife, and 
gains himself- admittance to society and to 
the hand of a young heiress, though he can- 
not resist the temptation of keeping a scath- 
ing diary about the objects of his flattery. 
In the end, because of this indiscreet journal, 
the young man is exposed, but, because he 
has made himself indispensable to his 
patrons, he is able by cunning persuasion to 
extricate himself from an ugly situation. 
Rodney Ackland has preserved admirably 
the biting satire of Ostrovsky’s play with its 
rapier thrusts at all aspects of the humbug 
and superstition afflicting the higher social 
orders of the author’s time, and a splendid 
company was assembled with Alec Clunes 
‘to portray the manifold types. - Especially 
delightful were Noel Dyson as the silly wife 
of Gloumov’s relative, and Jeanne de 
Casalis as the wealthy widow Sofia Tourou- 
sina, dabbler in the occult. Henry Hewitt 
was not quite at home as the old General 
Kroutitzky, though Eric Berry was suitably 
gullible as Gloumov’s wealthy relative. 
Nicholas Meredith was admirably suave as 
Gorodoulin and Gwen Bacon as Gloumov’s 
mother most cunningly furthered her son’s 


and the colourful 
Taylor. 


“Before the Party” 


@ OMERSET ‘Maugham’s classic short 
story, the basis of Rodney Ackland’s 
play, carries us as far as the end of Part. 1, 


settings were by Fanny 
é Fs 


and Mr. Ackland is not altogether successful: 


in continuing the tale for another act. Never- 
theless there is much. satirical humour and 
telling side-lights on humanity. oe 
Constance Cummings appears as Laura, a 
young woman who murdered her drunken 


husband in tropical Africa and who shatters 
the peace of mind of her respectable subur-* 


ban family by confessing the truth just 
before a garden party at which the Bishop 
is an honoured guest. Mr. Ackland’s own 


particular twist is that she is all set to marry ~ 


a young man (only approved by her family 
when he is revealed as the heir to a title) who 


is patently too fond of the bottle and there-. 


fore also likely to come to a sticky end. 
Miss Cummings is perhaps a trifle too 
histrionic and had she underplayed her first 
scene of confession her second big scene 
might have carried more conviction. D. A. 
Clarke-Smith is her father, a solicitor and 
prospective Tory candidate, to whom the 
breath of scandal spells doom, and Mary 
Merrall is most convincing as her mother, a 
scatterbrained lady quite unable to cope with 
the situation. Judith Furse is perhaps the 


most convincing of all as Laura’s sister, an 


embittered snob who is nevertheless able to 
arouse our sympathy. The Nanny of 
Winifred Oughton is another true-to-life 


character and Margaret Barton provides 


juvenile interest as the young sister who 


eavesdrops on her sister’s confession. 
Roderick Lovell one feels missed the point 


by playing the fiance quite wrongly on a. 
FS. 


too-obvious comedy plane. 


“The Beautiful World” 


HIS new play by Iain MacCormick had 
some notable features. The action, which 
takes place in the American Sector of Berlin 


in May of last year, shows the idyll of young | 


love among the ruins and its rapid and tragic 
destruction by political violence. The des- 
troying force is Communism now. The 


opening is weak, the writing uneven, and the | 


succession of short scenes suggests a drama- 


tisation of a newspaper strip: but certain | 


things have been felt, oné would say, by the 
writer and the feeling is communicated. The 
tragedy of the two very young lovers who 
had the misfortune to be where East meets 
West is moving. 


Their love scenes bear 


od 
= 
af THE After a lapse of several years, Hermione Gingold and Hermione Baddeley. ate. 
en to be seen together again at the Ambassadors Theatre, where on 29th November 
i TWO Peter Daubeny (in association with Lance Hamilton and Charles Russell} 
ee presented a revival of Noel Coward’s Fallen Angels, preceded by Fumed Oak: 
= HERMIONES The producer is Willard Stoker, with settings by Anthony Holland. Fallen 


comparison with the best in that kind and 
they were nicely played. 

Carol Marsh brought much intelligence 
and imagination to the part of the gentle 
and spiritually innocent Julie, and Lyndon 
Brook upheld his father’s name in the part 
of Franz, the boy-father, the Romeo, the 
sacrificiat lover. Kynaston Reeves made a 
- valuable contribution, both to the play's 
appeal and to its plausibility, as an eccentric 
ancient in the air-raid shelter, and Julian 
_ Somers showed what a working-man who 
_ sells his daughter must be like. Richard 
_ Lake’s decor was agreeable and sufficiently 
_ tealistic. Production was by Chloe Gibson. 
- One would say the play deserved a longer 
showing. H.G.M. 


_ “A Wind on the Heath” 


hi "HE Bedford has quickly established itself 
/~ as a popular theatre where plays of ster- 
_ ling quality are produced on a high level of 
' artistry. Since Donald Wolfit opened his 
_ Shakespearean season here in February, its 
» record has been impressive for quality and 
_ range. The new owners, Pat Nye and John 
- Penrose, who opened so well with Lady 
_ Audley’s Secret (now transferred to Princes 
_ Theatre), have put on an excellent contrast 
to that in their second bill, A Wind on the 
- Heath, by Ronald Adam. To George 
- Borrow’s text, “Life is sweet, Brother,” this 
play gives delightful exemplification. It 


at 


- Angels will be reviewed in our next issue. 


(Portraits by Angus McBean) 


depicts the drama of life as played in 1913, 
1927 and 1939 by different occupiers of a 
small flat overlooking Hampstead Heath. 
Each Act is a play by itself, but a link is 
provided by a Mrs. Pirbright, who lives 
alone on the floor below and comes up to 
borrow. Pat Nye, as Mrs. Pirbright, nicely 
marks the gradations from middle age to old 
age in a fascinatingly complete performance. 


At the fall of the curtain on each act, we 
part with two people we have been brought 
to believe in just as they are about to make a 
new beginning in a_ spirit. of _hopeful 
endeavour. John Justin takes three very 
different characters, his triumph occurring in 
the second Act, which gives opportunities 
also to Annabel Maule, Peter Collingwood 
and Campbell Singer, all well taken. The 
characterisation and action in this second 
Act have a rare excellence. The whole play 
is lively and full of good acting stuff. I sus- 
pect it would seem stale and stagey enough 
if merely read but, in the theatre, it tingles 
with life and nourishes the heart. Act three 
falls off rather and the character of the 
painter is not very convincing for 1939, but 
a newcomer, Sheila Shand Gibbs, jerks us to 
attention and wins us over. Her perform- 
ance as a young girl endeavouring to make 
contact with a father she has never seen 
before is beautiful and moving by its delicate 
freshness and sincerity. The cynical defences 
of the tough painter parent are overcome. 


“Damn Strindberg” he shouts as he flings 
"certain tough canvases through the window. 
But that phrase should be merely dismissive, 
surely. If the swear is to be taken as a war- 
cry of the new hope, why not “Damn 
Picasso ”’? 


“Storm Tide” , 


@N 2nd November New Group Theatre 

Company presented Storm Tide, by 
Norman King, a play to be commended for 
its faithful but unsordid presentation of four 
unhappy people living together narrowly in 
a mean domicile. It might be truer to say 
three unhappy people, one character being 
usually in hopeful expectation of a “‘binge” 
at the club. The home of this shiftless but 
amusingly voluble creature, Jonty, is the 
scene of the play. It is in an industrial town 
in what one imagines to be Lancashire and 
‘it is presented in the skeleton style decor first 
introduced, I think, by Thornton Wilder and 
to which recent American plays have made 
us familiar. It may be said that the writing 
is midway between these famous models and 
is suited to the civilised taste of this island. 
The small house is penuriously but efficiently 
managed by Kath, the elder daughter, a 
character of particular interest, well drawn 
by the author and well played by Gillian 
Webb. A younger sister, Gwen, opens the 
story in a straight address to the audience 
delivered in a manner of rather light-hearted 
inconsequence not conducive to the appro- 
priate mood. 


(Left): JOHN GIELGUD 


A striking portrait of John Gielgud as he appears in 
Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s Not For Burning, which 
has had a most successful season at the Globe Theatre, 
but must end its run on 21st January. In addition to 
The Lady’s Not For Burning (which he directed with 
Esme Percy), Mr. Gielgud also produced Treasure Hunt 
and The Heiress, a notable hat-trick. Mr. Gielgud, 
whose production of Much’ Ado About Nothing was the 
highlight of this year’s Stratford Festival, will be join- 
ing the Festival Company for the 1950 season as actor 
and producer. (Portrait by Angus McBean) 


. 


One night a young stranger brings home 
Jonty in a more than usually advanced state 
of inebriation. This young man, Harry, stays 
on and occupies the spare room. He takes a 
job in the town but never goes out except to 
his work. During his sojourn both girls find 
a chink in the monotony that smothers their 
existence. Each closes the gap for the other 
and monotony is bitterly resumed. ~The 
secret in the life of each of the three young 
people is revealed in the course of the action. 

Edmund Gray, to the humours of Lan- 
cashire type acting in the part of Jonty, 


added a convincing quality of reality of a 


kind perhaps only attainable in little 
theatres. Patricia Metcalfe was also natural 
as Gwen. The more complex character of 
Kath was given full value by the admirable 
acting of Gillian Webb. Harry’s part had to 
be read by the stage director, Reeve Tyler, 
at short notice, but he had sufficient know- 
ledge of the character to prevent this being 
the misfortune it might have been. 
H.G.M. 


“Queen Elizabeth Slept Here” 


TALBOT Rothwell has adapted this 
American farcical comedy by George S. 
Kaufman and Moss Hart, called in America 
George Washington Slept Here. 
Unavoidably one or two of the characters 
have suffered 
Atlantic of this tale of a sentimental young 
woman (Dulcie Gray) who buys (on a mort- 
gage) an olde worlde cottage, sans drainage 
and water. Her husband (Michael Denison) 
is distinctly lukewarm in Act 1 while the 
cottage is falling around his head, but when 
the place is restored by Act 2 into one of 
those much-pictured period dwellings, he is 
as game as the rest to out-manceuvre the 
Colonel who threatens to foreclose. 
The big laughs (and the play is certain to 
appeal to those who favour the custard-pie 
type of comedy) are in the first act, when the 
stars of the piece are undoubtedly the stage 
staff who have the nightmare job of seeing 
that walls and ceilings collapse at the right 
moment. Thereafter the play is inclined to 
trail off, and long before Act 2 we are tired 
of Mr. Kimber, the truly rural handyman, 
and an unamusing caricature of a typical 
Eden Phillpot’s character. Dulcie Gray and 


in the journey across the 


‘ 


\ 


~~ Michael Denison are not altogether in their 


4 


element, but play up manfully, and nice per- 
formances come from Winifred Melville and 
Julian Mitchell. FS. 


“Rossetti” 


iw Rossetti, by Herbert de Hamel and R. L. 

Megroz, it is difficult to recognise the 
members of the pre-Raphaelite circle about 
whom so many books have been written. On 
the other hand the play would be without 
interest if written about people who had 
never lived, Its twelve disjointed scenes span 
from 1850 to 1872. Rossetti is played by 
Christopher. Quest with a rather pleasant 
straightforward vigour which does not 
accord with all we know of the original. 
Here is a young Englishman out of Tom 
Brown’s Rugby who retains his athletic and 
rather youthful figure and visage unchanged 
to the end of the play. His sister, Christina, 
as played by Helena Pickard, is no pew- 
opener but a gay and sprightly suburban 
lady. Was Madox Brown so patient, so 
deferential to a younger artist—as to a 
superior genius—as these authors show him? 
Anyway, John Warwick faithfully serves the 
authors. 


Ellen Pollock, who produced, plays Fanny 
Cornforth—an impressive performance, but 
no “Jumbo.” Elizabeth Siddal, the dream- 
woman of the movement, who fixed a type 
of beauty for drawing-room and _stained- 
glass window alike which endured for half a 
century, has been dragged by the authors 
from the shadows that have hitherto kept her 
mysterious and is presented as_ prudish, 
petulant and passionate. Indeed, the mystery 


“ Treasure 
Hunt ” 


A glimpse of three 
talented young 
people in the amus- 
ing comedy by M. 
J. Farrell and John 
Perry in which 
Sybil Thorndike has 
scored a great 
triumph. In the 
picture (L. to R.) 
are Patricia Raine 
as Yvonne Cleg- 
horne-Thomas, Anne 
Leon as Veronica 
Howard and Terence 
Longdon as Philip 
Ryall. (Picture by 
Angus McBean) 


of the relationship between Dante ‘Gabriel 
Rossetti and Elizabeth Siddal is dispelled in 
a rather heavy-handed manner and Carol 
Coombe, who carries the period about her 
very successfully, needs all her skill to 
deliver the author’s conception and’ retain 
our sympathy. After all, Lizzie, of whom 
we know least, may have been like this. 
Anyway, Carol Coombe gives a very good 
performance. H.G.M. 


“A Guardsman’s Cup of Tea” 


AST month our American correspondent 

complained bitterly that most English 
comedies flop dismally in the third act. This 
is unhappily only too true of Thomas 
Browne’s otherwise natty little comedy about 
a young Society woman who tries to demon- 
strate her right to equality by offsetting her 
fiance’s “affair” with an _ all-too-innocent 
night spent with the Guardsman son of her 
daily help. If the third act of this latest 
offering at the Bedford could be re-written, 
this quite delightful play would surely enjoy 
a considerable West End run. 

The first two acts are on a high level. of 
comedy with Jane Baxter. as a delightful 
heroine and Andrew Crawford as an irresist- 
ible Sergeant of the Guards. Hugh Moxey 
as Major the Lord Wanstead, also of the 
Windsor Guards, and Miss Baxter’s fiance, 
does his best with a somewhat unconvincing 
role, but there is a delicious performance 
from Nathalie Lynn as Miss Baxter’s Ameri- 
can friend, Hattie, and some excellent low 
comedy from Duncan Lamont as Guards- 
man Victor, whom Hattie takes to her ample 
bosom. FS. 


MARGARET LEIGHTON 


who is to be seen at the Duchess Theatre in The 

Philadelphia Story, the. American comedy by Philip 

Barry, presented over here by Henry Sherek and 
Gilbert Miller. 


RALPH MICHAEL 


who recently took over the role of Morris Townsend 
from James Donald in John Gielgud’s production of 
The Heiress at the Haymarket. 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


“Let’s Make An Opera!” 


“THE English Opera Group Production of 


Let’s Make An Opera! described as an 
entertainment for young people, is an exhil- 
arating novelty enjoyed by all ages. The 
music by Benjamin Britten is, as we have 
come to expect from him, rousing and 
tremendously enjoyable. The libretto by 
Eric Crozier contains some lovely lyrics, The 
story is of necessity very simple. A house- 
hold of five adults and six children, remark- 
able for concord, write out, set to music, 
dress and perform the rescue of a little 
sweep boy, first from a chimney and 
secondly from the sweep. The first scene 
has a bogus air, like a dramatised wireless 
talk, but, after we have accepted that, the 
fun is full and fair enough. Work in pro- 
gress has a stimulus that a finished work 
usually lacks and this artful device of 
pretending to show us how an opera is made 
gains some advantage from this. We are no 
nearer making operas for ourselves because 
original genius is given to few. 

The delays and repetitions necessary to 
show us the works spread material for per- 
haps 90 minutes over a whole évening. No 
one is likely to complain of this because, we 
like to think we are being taken behind the 


~ scenes and also because we enjoy repetition: 


There are fouf songs to be sung by the 
audience, who are persuaded and hypnotised 
by the conductor into acting as chorus. For 
these the house-lights are raised, sheets of 
music are supplied and the conductor turns 
round and brings skill, energy, imagination 
and guile to the work of drawing song from 
the sitters in the auditorium. -On the second 
night, Norman del Mar, as conductor, gave 
the outstanding acting performance of the 
evening, remarkable for variety of vocal 
inflexion and facial grimace. Certainly he 
was set a task none but the valiant would 
face; to extract a hauntingly beautiful night- 
song, with four different but simultaneous 
bird calls after each verse, from a haphazard 
collection of people on three different levels. 
H.G.M. 


“Call It Madness” 


HIS new play by Allan McClelland has 

ideas not easy to grasp, but it sets up a 
suspicion that if the young author will make 
certain concessions to the mental limitations 
of ordinary people he will succeed in enter- 
taining them in a theatre, assuming that to 
be his object. Half of the characters are 
Irish and are loquacious after the manner 
of Irish characters on the English stage. As 
the scene is forty miles from London, this 
does not make for plausibility. The Irish 
idiom and a certain loose relation between 
cause and effect bring to mind Denis John- 
ston’s Moon in the Yellow River. 

What happens? The most important 
event has happened ten or fifteen years ago, 

(Continued on page 33) 
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@ Considerable controversy has raged 

around Tennessee Williams’ play, A 
STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE, which in some 
quarters has aroused unjustified adverse criti- 
cism. Printed below is a careful assessment 
of the character of Blanche Du Bois and 
Miss Vivien Leigh’s approach to the play, 
which should provide an unbiassed introduc- 
tion to the illustrated supplement contained 

in the following pages. 


F a theatre manager can look out of his 

window on a very cold and wet night and 
still see a long gallery queue huddling under 
umbrellas on the glistening pavement below, 
then he can be quite sure he is presenting a 
success. Such a sight has cheered the 
manager of the Aldwych Theatre ever since 
the posters outside announced that Vivien 
Leigh would appear in A Streetcar Named 
Desire. This latest Tennessee Williams play 
has been constantly in the news ever since 
the first night gallery girls started a free fight 
about their stools. Later, at a London meet- 
ing of the Public Morality Council, Lady 
Ravensdale fanned the flame afresh by ask- 
ing, “Could nething have been done to stop 
putting on the play?” 

Lady Ravensdale is one of the many 
people to completely misunderstand this play 
and to come away from the theatre under the 
impression that they have seen the sordid 
history of a rather tarnished daughter of joy. 
Yet Vivien Leigh, who plays the heroine, 
Blanche Du _ Bois, so movingly, rightly 
regards the play as a plea for tolerance and 
understanding between fellow men. To her 
it is a worthwhile piece of dramatic writing 
which had to be seen in London.  Conse- 
quentlyall the sensational publicity which 
has attended the production is, to her, a 
source of disappointment rather than 
pleasure. 

Tennessee Williams explains his play as 
tracing the journeys of two human beings, 
Blanche and her brother-in-law, Stanley 
Kowalski. Blanche passes from delicacy to 
decadence and he from. simplicity to 
brutality. Their paths cross when she arrives 
in New Orleans to stay under his roof, and 
tragedy becomes inevitable. The author had 
no intention of staging the life of a prosti- 
tute. There is neither a line in the Tennessee 
Williams text, nor a suggestion in the 
Laurence Olivier production to indicate that 
Blanche commercialised her charms. She is 
just a pitiful figure, hungering for kindness 
and understanding. 

Consider her life. At the age of sixteen 
she was married to a handsome young man 
with a flair for poetry. She adored him, and 
under normal circumstances she would have 
led a life of happiness and devotion. The 


by ERIC JOHNS 


VIVIEN LEIGH 
as Blanche Du Bois 


fates were against Blanche from the start. 
On her honeymoon she discovered with her 


-own eyes that her young Adonis was a 


degenerate. The exposure was more than he 
could bear, so he shot himself and left 
Blanche to face the future in melancholy 
solitude. Eventually, when the loneliness 
was more than she could stand, she permitted 
intimacies with strangers, increasing in fre- 
quency until sex became an obsession with 
her. . She is asked to leave the Flamingo 
Hotel in Laurel and she loses her job as a 
schoolmistress on account of an incident with 
a 17-year-old pupil. In short, she becomes a 
town character. 

At this point the play opens, as Blanche 
arrives, not without hesitation, on the street- 
car named Desire to stay in the New Orleans 
apartment of her married sister in the 
Elysian Fields. She is not beyond hope. 
Though her nerves are broken, she might, 
with genuine kindness, be restored to health. 
While staying with her sister, she meets 
Mitch, a friend of her brother-in-law. Mitch 
could give her that long desired second 
chance in life, as he shows every sign of com- 
forting her with that affection for which she 
has always yearned. Mr. Kowalski thinks 
differently. He sees only evil in Blanche and 
determines to save his friend from her. To 
cap it all he seizes the occasion of her birth- 
day to present her with a bus ticket back to 
Laurel, from whence she came. This piece 


A Word for Blanche (ond, 


of considered cruelty is too much _ for 
Blanche. Her delicate mental make-up is 
shattered beyond repair, so her future lies in 
the madhouse, with only that kindness she 
can expect from strangers. 

If young Kowalski had shown some toler- 
ancé, all might have been so different, and 
therein lies the moral of the tragic story of 
Blanche Du Bois, a victim of circumstances 
that need never have come about, had those 
near her taken the trouble to discover the 
cause of her misfortune.. To look upon the 
play as a grubby picture of a worthless 
woman is to add insult to injury. 

The part of Blanche is one of the longest 
on record, as she scarcely leaves the stage 
all evening. As the play progresses scenes 
fade in and out with the rapidity of moving 
picture sequences, making the part more 
exhausting than ever, with the continual 
switching from one situation to another, all 
on a highly emotional level. Vivien Leigh 
finds the strain of playing the part eight 
times a week so terrific that, in common 
with Paul Muni, who is faced with a simi- 
larly gigantic part in Death of a Salesman at 
the Phoenix, she has completely eliminated 
the social side of her life. Both these artists 
spend their days very quietly, mustering 
strength for the mental and physical strain 


Sicee 1826. 


of their performances, which are turning 
away hundreds of would-be patrons every 


night. ; : 
Blanche Du Bois is one of those haunting 


roles which never leave artists, even off the 
stage. Miss Leigh confesses that she cannot 
get the part out of her mind. It is always 
beside her and will be until the end of the 
run, though it hardly appears to give her 
quite the rich satisfaction she derived from 
playing Sabina in The Skin of Our Teeth, or 
Antigone in the Old Vic production, when 
she looked so curiously like Laurence Olivier 
as Oedipus. For all that, she plays Blanche 
with burning sincerity, proving herself a 
much finer actress than a good many people 
imagined. 


St. James’s Theatre 


AF TER the present limited season of THE 

SEAGULL, Sir Laurence Olivier will 
assume artistic direction of the St. James’s, 
and in mid-January will present WENUS 
OBSERVED, a new comedy in verse by Chris- 
topher Fry in which Sir Laurence will play 
the leading part. Later, Sir Laurence and his 
wife will act together at the St. James's and 
at the King’s, Hammersmith (in which 
Laurence Olivier Productions Ltd., has an 
interest). 
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A scene from Act 1, with L. to R.: Bonar Colleano as Stanley; Renee Asherson as Stella; 
Lyn Evans as Steve; Vivien Leigh as Blanche and Theodore Bikel as Pablo. 


“A Sireciear IN inca 1D ia 


IR Laurence Olivier’s production of 
Tennessee Williams’ play has been an 
outstanding theatrical event. A considerable 
amount of controversy has emerged and 
most of the adverse criticism of the play has 
undoubtedly arisen through misapprehension 
of the author’s intention and a misreading of 
the leading character. Be that as it may, 
the Aldwych Theatre is the scene of a bril- 
liant success and those who have witnessed 
A Streetcar Named Desire must of necessity 
come away profoundly moved by the story 
of Blanche Du Bois. 


In the role of Blanche, Vivien Leigh gives 
the best performance of her career. The 
part is long and arduous and on the highest 
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emotional plane, but Miss Leigh does not 
falter in her portrayal of every facet of the 
tormented young woman whose ultimate fate 
is insanity. 

The presentation over here is modelled on 
the New York production and nothing has 
been spared to create the sordid atmosphere 
of the tenement home of Stanley Kowalski 
and his wife. The setting and lighting by Jo 
Mielziner are in the modern idiom, now 
familiar to us since The Glass Menagerie and 
Death of a Salesman. The incidental music 
is from the New York production with 
arrangements by Leslie Bridgewater, and the 
play is presented at the Aldwych by Tennent 
Productions, Ltd. 


PICTURES BY ANGUS McBEAN 
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Blanche: They told me to take a 
streetcar named Desire, and then 
transfer to one called Cemetery, 
and ride six blocks and get off 
at Elysian Fields! 


Blanche Du Bois arrives in 
New Orleans in search of her 
sister’s apartment and 
(above) is horrified when she 
learns that her sister lives in 
this sordid tenement. 
(Centre), Bruce Howard as 
the Negro Woman and 
(right) Eileen Dale as Eunice 
Hubbel. 


(Left): 
Stanley: Where are your fox-pieces, 
Stella? Bushy snow white ones, 


no less! Where are your white 
fox-pieces? 


Stella: These are inexpensive sum- 
mer furs that Blanche has had a 
long time. 

Stella defends her _ sister 

when Stanley, her husband, 

begins to show his active dis- 
like of Blanche who has by 
now settled in the one- 
roomed Kowalski apartment. 

Actually Stella is right and 

most of Blanche’s wardrobe 

consists of outmoded finery 
hoarded from better days. 


Blanche: Here all of them are, all papers. I 
hereby endow you with them! Take them, 
peruse them—commit them to memory even! 
I think it’s wonderfully fitting that Belle Reve 
should finally be this bunch of old papers in 
your big capable hands. 


Antagonism grows between Stanley 

and Blanche after Stella’s crude lorry- 

driver husband has heard that Belle 

Reve, former home of Stella and 

Blanche, has been irrevocably lost. 

He suspects that Blanche has wasted 
the inheritance. 


(Below): 


Mitch: I got a sick mother. She don't go to 
sleep until I come in at night. 


Harold Mitchell (Bernard Braden), the 

most refined of Stanley’s poker-playing 

friends, who is known as Mitch, is 

drawn to Blanche when he meets her 
at the Kowalski home. 


Stanley: Don’t ever leave me . . . don’t ever leave 
me... sweetheart ...baby... 

A reconciliation between Stella and Stan- 

ley after one of their frequent quarrels. 

His violence is the more reprehensible 

because Stella is going to have a baby. 


Stella: You ought to see 
their wives. 


Blanche: I can imagine. 
Big, beefy things, I 
suppose. 


The sisters have a 
private joke at the 
expense of Stan- 
ley’s friends. Stella 
believes that her 
sister is on a long 
vacation for her 
health, and has not 
pried into her pri- 
vate affairs. As for 
Blanche, she is fun- 
d amie nit al iky 
appalled that her 
young sister could 
have married any- 
one as brutish as 
the Polish Stanley 
Kowalski. 


Blanche: Thank you for being so kind! 

now. 
Mitch’s little act of courtesy in handing Blanche | 
a light is the first real bit of kindness she has| 
met with in New Orleans and she is obviously | 
moved by the shy young man’s interest in her. | 
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Blanche: if he was 
! just—plain 
good and 

wholesome, but — No 
—there’s something 
downright bestial — 
about him!—You're 
hating me saying this, 
aren’t you? 


Stanley has over- 
heard Blanche’ 

unflattering 
remarks about him 
and he is filled with 
e CCSieer for 
revenge. He has 
been making en- 
quiries in Blanche’s 
home town and in 
the scene below 
gives her some 

broad hints. 


Stanley: Well, this somebody named Shaw is under 
the impression he met you in Laurel but I figure 
he must have got you mixed up with some other 
party because this other party is somebody he 
met at a hotel called the Flamingo. 

Blanche: Im afraid he does have me mixed up 
with this ‘‘other party." The Hotel Flamingo is 
not the sort of establishment I would dare be 
seen in! 


Blanche, whose state of desperation becomes 
more obvious, now uses every wile to capture 
Mitch. She pretends she is younger than she 
really is, and takes full advantage of his 
inexperience of women. 
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(Right): 

Stanley: You know she’s been feeding 
us a pack of lies here? 

Stella: No, I don’t—and I don’t want 
to hear— 


Stanley: Weil, she has, however. But 
now the cat’s out of the bag! I found 
out some things! 


Stella is decorating the cake for 
Blanche’s birthday when Stan- 
ley blurts out the truth about 
his sister-in-law. He has dis- 
covered that Blanche of recent 
years has led an immoral life in 
the town where she was a 
school-teacher, consorting pro- 
miscuously with men at the 
notorious Flamingo Hotel. The 
culmination was the seduction 
of a schoolboy, on account of 
which scandal she had lost her 
job, and was virtually dismissed 
the town. Stella refuses to 
believe ill of her sister who, 
though obviously suffering 
under great nervous tension, 
had given no hint of such a past. 
But Stanley, who hates Blanche 
for her superior airs, is deter- 
mined that Mitch shall know 
the truth. 


(Left): 


Blanche: And then the searchlight which had 
been turned on the world was turned off again 
and never for one moment since has there 
been any light that’s stronger than _ this 
kitchen candle . . 


Blanche invites Mitch in and for a 
time continues the flirtation in a deter- 
mined effort to win Mitch’s affection. 
But reality breaks in when she tells 
the young man of her marriage at the 
age of sixteen and how on her honey- 
moon she discovered that her poet 
husband was a homosexual. When she 
confronted him with the knowledge he 
had shot himself, and this tragedy has 
darkened all her subsequent life. 


Blanche: My goodness! They’re playing ‘“‘“Good Night Ladies.”” My head on your 
shoulder? It’s so comforting . . . How about taking a swim, a moonlight swim at 
the old rock-quarry. If anyone’s sober enough to drive a car! 


Events move to a climax that evening. Mitch does not come to the party and 

Stella is rushed to hospital to have her baby. Stanley, confronting Blanche with 

the truth, hands her a return ticket to her home town. This act of cruelty on top 

of everything else unhinges Blanche’s mind. In her tattered finery and rhinestone 

tiara she re-enacts a gayer past and after a tragic scene with a disillusioned Mitch 
she is left alone in the apartment until Stanley returns from the hospital. 
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Blanche: Take down this mes- 
sage: ‘‘In desperate, desper- 
ate circumstances! Help me! 
Caught in a trap! Caught 
in. 


Blanche’s frenzy increases 

and in a state of mad 

fear she begins to phone 
wildly for help. 


Stanley: Oh, you want some 
rough-house! All right, let’s 
have some rough - house! 
Tiger—tiger! Drop the bottle- 
top. Drop it! We've had 
this date with each other 
from the beginning. 


Stanley, half-hating and 
half-attracted by Blanche, 
takes her at her face 
value. There is a terrible 
struggle but Blanche is 
no match for her brother- 
in-law, and this last out- 
rage completely shatters 
the remnants of her sel 
respect, and her mind 
finally gives way. 


Eunice: Excuse me while I see who’s at the door. Blanche: \ wonder if it’s for me? 


The poignant scene some weeks later when the doctor and nurse call at Stanley’s behest to 
take Blanche to a mental home. She is now a pathetic and bewildered creature, only rousing 
herself a little when she thinks the caller is her imaginary wealthy man friend. Stella, who 
is heartbroken at her sister’s mental collapse, had refused to believe that Stanley had attacked 
her on the night she was having her baby, and had been persuaded that this illusion was 


final proof of Blanche’s insanity. 
(Below): 


Blanche: You are not the gentleman I was expecting. That man isn’t Shep Huntleigh! 


Nurse: These finger nails will have to be trimmed. Jacket, Doctor? 
Doctor: Not unless necessary. Miss Du Bois— 
For a brief moment Blanche seems to realise the import of the doctor’s 
visit and struggles desperately like a trapped animal. The unimaginative 
nurse (Mona Lilian) is strictly professional but the doctor (Sidney 
Monckton) tries to calm the distracted young woman. 


The final moment of the play. Stanley endeavours to comfort Stella, and Mitch breaks 
down, as Blanche is led off to the sanatorium. 


“The Seagull ” 


limited season to the St. James’s Theatre. 


Isabel Jeans, Paul Scofield and Ian Hunter in a scene from 
Irene Hentschel’s brilliant production of Tchekov’s play, 
produced at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 4th October, and now transferred for a 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 
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REVIEW OF “FHE: -LAST; TWO. YEARS 


HE pictures in the following pages are a 

pleasant reminder of the excellent plays 
which have been seen at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, in the past two years, during which 
period a number of the productions have 
been transferred to the West End. Some of 
these, of course, have already been featured 
fully in past numbers of Theatre World, 


and these are JTuppence Coloured; The 
Relapse; Crime  Passionel; Oranges and 
Lemons and Love in Albania. This splendid 
work at Hammersmith is of the greatest 
value to the English theatre, giving as it does 
fine scope to actors, producers and stage 
designers, as well as encouragement to 
authors of new plays. 


“Men 
Without 
Shadows ”’ 


and 


“ The 
Respectable 
Prostitute ”’ 


(Right and Below) 

Scenes fro the 

t w o_ remarkable 

plays by Jean Paul- 

Sartre, produced 

by Peter Brook, 

which comprised 

the programme 

opening on 17th 

July 1947. On the 

right, Hector Mac- 

Gregor as Henri, 

Mary Morris as Lucie and Lyn Evans as Canoris 
in the gripping play about the French Under- 
ground Movement; and (Below): Orlando 
Martins as the Negro and Betty Ann Davies as 
Lizzie in the satirical play about America and 

the Negro problem. 
(Scenes by Angus McBean) 


“Dark Summer ”’ 
A scene from Wynyard Browne’s play, 
directed by Frith Banbury, which was 
produced on 17th October 1947 and sub- 
sequently transferred to the St. Martin’s. 
Dan Cunningham as Stephen Hadow and 
Joan Miller as Gisela Waldstein. 


“The Little Dry Thorn ”’ 


A scene from Act 3 of Gordon 
Daviot’s impressive Biblical play 
which shows Sara banishing Hagar 
and Ishmael. This play was direc- 
ted by Robert Flemyng and in the 
picture are (/eft to right): Richard 
Ainley as Abraham, Angela Bad- 
deley as Sara, Patricia Kneale as 
Hagar and Paul Jago as Ishmael. 
The first performance was on 12th 
November 1947. 


(Scenes by Angus McBean) 


(Left): 
“Bred In The Bone ”’ 


Frances Waring, Aubrey Woods, 
Gladys Henson, Kathleen Michael, 
Patrick Crean, Pamela Blake, 
‘George Merritt and Anne Leon in 
a scene from a new play by 
Michael Egan which was produced 
‘by Irene Hentschel and presented 
on 27th January 1947, 


* Dandy Dick ”’ 


An amusing moment 
from Athene Seyler’s 
production» of Pinero’s 
classic farce with Joan 
Young as Georgiana Tid- 
man, Leslie Saunders as 
Hatcham, Denys Blake- 
lock as the Dean and 
Owen Reynolds as Sir 
Tristram. The play was 
presented on 23rd March 
1948. 
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‘* Castle Anna ”’ 


A scene from the play by 
Elizabeth Bowen and 
John Perry which opened 
on 24th February 1948. 
In the picture are (left to 
right): Moya Nugent, 
Mona _ Harrison, Philip 
Guard, Hazel Terry and 
Pauline Letts. 


“All My Sons ”’ 


Joseph Calleia and 
Margalo Gilmore in 
Arthur Miller's play 
which opened at Ham- 
mersmith on 1l1ith May 
1948 and _ subsequently 
transferred to the Globe 
Theatre. Arthur Miller 
(the author of Death of a 
Salesman) is regarded as 
one of America’s leading 
younger playwrights. 


(Pictures by 
Angus McBean) 


“An English 
Summer ”’ 


Ronald Adams’ moving 
play about the Battle of 
Britain which was _ pro- 
duced on Ist September 
1948, was directed by 
Gordon Crier. In _ the 
picture (left to right) are 
Gives Rolfe © as —F/Lt 
Peters, Andre Morell as 
S/Ldr. Armstrong and 
Peter Hammond as F/O. 
Mayhew. 


** The Damask 
Cheek ”’ 


A scene from Act 2 of 
John van Druten’s and 
Lloyd Morris’ charming 
play which was directed 
by Daphne Rye, and had 
its first performance on 
3rd February this year. 
In the picture are (left to 
right): David O’Brien, 
Patricia Raine, Bill 
Travers, Iris Hoey, Claire 
Bloom, Jane Baxter and 
Richard Leech. 


(Pictures by 
Angus McBean) 
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“* Captain 
Brassbound’s 
Conversion ”’ 


A scene from the delight- 
ful revival (on 13th Octo- 
ber 1948) of Bernard 
Shaw’s comedy, in which 
Flora Robson made a hit 
in a rare comedy appear- 
ance. Unhappily the 
author would not allow 
this splendid production 
to come to the West End. 


** Dark of the Moon ”’ 


A scene from the remarkable play by 
Howard Richardson and William 
Burney which owed. so much to Peter 
Brook’s superb production. First pro- 
duced on 9th March, the play was 
later seen at the Ambassador’s 
Theatre. In the picture are Mary 
Laura Wood as Dark Witch, William 
Sylvester as John the Witch Boy, 
Sheila Burrell as Barbara Allen, and 
Sandra Dorne as Fair Witch. 


(Above Right): 
** Royal Highness ’ 


A scene from Act 1 of Margaret Web- 
ster’s historical play about Louise, 
Princess of Coburg-Belgium, which 
was produced on 13th April. This 
play, which certainly merited a wider 
public, was directed by Daphne Rye, 
and in the picture are Basil Dignam 
as Professor Frey, Judy Campbell as 
Princess Louise and Janet Burnel as 
Fraulein Liebhart. 
(Pictures by Angus McBean) 


(Right): 


“The King of Friday’s Men ”’ 


Niall MacGinnis and Ingrid Burke in 
a scene from Michael J. Malloy’s 
delightful play, which was most ably 
directed by Allan Davis and produced 
on 30th August. 
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"FHEATREGOERS are flocking to see 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in their 
new vehicle, 1 Know My Love, although it 
leaves much to be desired as a play, for this 
is the best way they know of saying, “Con- 
gratulations on your Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
Sary as an acting team and thank you for the 
many enchanting, exciting and memorable 
evenings and experiences you have given us.” 
Theirs has been a fabulous record of achieve- 
ment and success, starting in 1924 with the 
_ Theatre Guild’s production of Ferenc 
Molnar’s. The Guardsman, and including in 
their twenty-one appearances together such 
diversified plays as Arms And The Man, The 
Brothers Karamazov, Elizabeth, The Queen, 
Design For Living, Reunion in Vienna, The 
Taming of the Shrew, The Seagull and There 
Shall Be No Night. 
While I Know My Love, which S. N. 
Behrman adapted most freely from Marcel 
Achard’s Aupres De Ma Blonde (Yvonne 
Printemps and Pierre Fresnay, we believe, 
co-starred in it in Paris) would rank near the 
bottom of this list of twenty-one, no one, 
neither audience nor critic, seems to care 
very much. This is a sentimental occasion 
and everyone feels generous, aglow as they 
are with warmth and appreciation. A record 
advance sale for a straight show of $350,000 
was recorded before the New York opening, 
and this after somewhat indifferent notices 
during the pre-Broadway tour, making the 
Lunts the theatre’s number one box office 
draw; and all but two of the critics managed 
to work into their reviews a few kind words 
for the script. 
Taken solely as a theatrical trick which 
allows the Lunts to romp around at many 
age levels, starting as very old people on 
their Golden Anniversary and covering their 
wedding day, their early marriage and middle 
years, Mr. Berhman’s comedy just about 
suffices. The first act devoted to their 50th 
year of wedded bliss, flecked with wit and 
sentiment, is wonderful Lunt material and 
they embroider it with their special stamp of 
genius; the final scene which finds Miss 
_Fontanne oh, so womanly and wise as she 
manceuvres her middle-aged husband away 

from a younger woman and gets the final 
curtain down with the avowal from him that 
he adores her, is cut from the same beguiling 
cloth. In between are great gobs of the 
great Gobi Desert, the oasis being merely the 
presence of the stars and the anticipation of 
finding out what kind of costumes they will 
appear in next. 


There is a long list of supporting players, 
each one hand picked by the Lunts, as is 
their custom, and while undoubtedly chosen 


. for their talent, they all fade right into the 


scenery designed by Stewart Chaney. Mr. 
Lunt has directed, the Theatre Guild and 
John C. Wilson have produced, and New 
Yorkers have another smash hit to try and 
get tickets for. 

While Broadway does not seem to be 
suffering from an audience shortage, there is 
a very definite letdown in the number of 
angels willing to risk having their wings 
clipped via theatrical investments.. It was, 
therefore, all the more amazing to see three 
very worthwhile but precarious commercial 
properties form the bulk of the theatrical 
fare of the past month. Realistically speak- 
ing, the main reason for this happy state of 
affairs under these pinching circumstances is 
the fact that the three managements involved 
have all produced some very handsome hits 
for their backers in the recent past, but 
idealistically wishing, it would be nice to 
think that the public itself, by making out- 
standing commercial successes of such un- 
commercial plays as The Glass Menagerie, 
Medea, Death of a Salesman, A Streetcar 
Named Desire, etc., has brought about its 
own reward. Perhaps it is a combination of 
both. : 

The first of these productions, a musical 
tragedy, Lost in the Stars, by Maxwell 
Anderson and Kurt Weill, based on Alan 
Paton’s memorable novel on racial intoler- 
ance in South Africa, Cry, The Beloved 
Country, and presented by The Playwrights’ 
Company, had the most difficult time of all. 
Wise Broadwayites said it wouldn’t draw 
flies, omnisciently declaring the story of a 
Negro minister, whose son murders a white 
champion of their race, and of how he and 
the victim’s bigoted father, bitterly unhappy, 
finally find a measure of comfort and a new 
understanding through their common grief, 
was strictly limited in its appeal, particularly 
when told, as it is, with the aid of a singing 
Greek chorus. This left the illustrious Play- 
wrights scrounging around for the necessary 
finances right up to the day before the 
premiere. 

With such a lack of monetary support, an 
out of town break-in tour, so vital to big 
musical productions, was out of the question, 
and a series of previews substituted. This 
partially accounts for the uneven quality of 
Lost In The Stars, but whatever the flaws, 
and they seem most numerous now that it 
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comes time to write about the play, the basic 
situation, even dependent as it is on the long 
arm of coincidence, is so powerful and 
moving and the final scenes so exquisitely 
wrought and flooded with compassion, that 
it is most difficult not to forget its failings 
and sing of its triumphant moments, which 
is exactly what the important morning news- 
papers did and the evening papers failed to 
do. The results, however, have been most 


Kermit Bloomgarden and Gilbert Miller 


. probably had the easiest time with their 


happy for the Playwrights’ Company with . 


Lost In The Stars moving right into the sell- 
out class. 


Todd Duncan, who created the role of 
Porgy in George Gershwin’s Porgy And Bess 
back in 1935, plays the minister, and while 
his interpretation is a bit too much like a 
sentimental saint for complete comfort, his 
singing is exceptionally fine, and Leslie 
Banks, who has not been seen on the Ameri- 
can stage since 1938, is most crisp and 
effective as the intolerant father who learns 
-truer values through suffering. Rouben 
Mamoulian has taken the simple story; made 
rather pedestrian at times by . Maxwell 
Anderson’s plodding hand, and has unwisely 
re-worked it into a baroque and pretentious 
affair in his staging, and so it has remained 
for Kurt Weill, with his music, to bring con- 
sistent distinction to the offering. 

Cheryl Crawford, producer of the plenty 
profitable Brigadoon, worked some kind of 
a miracle and got her backers to go along 
with her on an operatic version of Lillian 
Hellman’s The Little Foxes by Marc Blitz- 
stein called Regina, this in face of the fact 
that the last Broadway opera, Street Scene 
with music by Kurt Weill, produced the 
same season as her Brigadoon, won ecstatic 
notices and ended up deep in the red. Regina 
seems destined for the same fate—only with- 
out the ecstatic notices. 


It is not that the press was uniformly bad 


or, for that matter, the opera, but Regina 


only succeeds in being an interesting experi- 
ment. Following Miss Hellman’s nasty 
melodrama faithfully, everyone has pointed 
out that the music instead of heightening the 
dramatic fireworks tends to vitiate it; and 
from a strictly musical point of view, the 
Opera contains so many styles (some so 
modern that to the untrained ear it sounds 
like pure cacophony) that it lacks structural 
cohesion. However, there are individual 
scenes where the music and drama blend 
superbly, like Birdie’s tragic telling of her 
unhappy marriage and her turning to the 
bottle for escape. 


In the title role is Jane Pickens, who has 
come a long way from the time she was a 
member of a girls’ trio known as the Pickens 
Sisters but not quite far enough to make 
anyone forget that Tallulah Bankhead 
created the role, and so individual honours 
went to.the young American soprano, Brenda 
Lewis, for the brilliance of her Birdie. 
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backers for they were presenting a new. 


Lillian Hellman drama, Montserrat, which 
she has adapted from the French of 
Emmanuel Robles, and if any money man 
was bold enough to venture that the murders 
of six innocent people might not make for 
popular fare, he was probably silenced by 
Mr. Bloomgarden, who merely had to point 
to his outstanding hit, Death of a Salesman, 
which so many Americans find almost 
unbearably painful. 


But Montserrat is failing to hit its 
audiences with the great emotional impact 
anticipated. This seems to be due to the 
fact it is a formula play which has become 
something of a cliche through constant use, 
and spectators, who refuse to live with the 
play and be harrowed, find it easy to dismiss 
by saying it is repetitious. 

Montserrat, an officer in the Spanish 
Occupation Army in Venezuela in 1812, is 
the believer in and the spokesman for free- 
dom, as opposed to his superior officer, 
Izquiredo, who represents the evil and cruelty 
of a military dictatorship. Izquiredo, know- 
ing Montserrat holds the information of the 
hiding place of Simon Bolivar, the leader of 
the people’s revolution, has six stray hostages 
brought in off the streets and threatens to 
kill them one by one unless they can make 
Montserrat reveal Bolivar’s whereabouts. 
Each victim makes an agonising appeal for 
his life, but Montserrat, even so inhumanly 
tortured, fails to break, and sacrifices them 
for the cause of freedom for the many. 


All the characters are understandable 
stock creations, representing as they do a 
cross-section of the people and their points 
of view, and are played with honesty and 
conviction by the cast. Emlyn Williams, 
however, as Izquiredo, has gone far beyond 
that, even though his role is just as familiar, 
being a typical “3 C” villain (cold, cruel and 
cultured) by refusing to make any of the 
expected conventional movements, gestures 
or readings and by giving the impression that 
this is the first time such a monster has 
appeared on the stage. Thus, understand- 
ably, his performance received as much 


attention as the play and was unanimously | 


acclaimed. 


In matters musical, an intimate revue, 
Touch And Go, produced by George Abbott, 
and obviously inspired by last season’s 
delightful Lend An Ear, is currently playing 
to standing room only despite divided notices. 
While deficient in music and choreography 
by Broadway standards, the sketches by Jean 
and Walter Kerr have wit and point, the 


highlight of the entertainment being a take- | 
off on Cinderella as Elia Kazan might direct | 


it, with Cinderella patterned after Blanche 


Du Bois of Streetcar and the Ugly Sisters | 


after the sons in Salesman. 
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Joseph Carl works from the roughest of sketches, using his experience to develop his ideas on the spot. Above 
and on the next page are two of his typical “‘working sketches,’”” showing various tricks to ‘‘cheat’’ the eye—the 
impression being one of immense distance on a stage of modest dimensions. 


CREATIVE ARTISTS IN THE THEATRE 


2. 


MPHE recent war, and the European up- 

heavals that preceded it, brought many 
artistic emigrants from the continent to 
London, where they infused new blood into 
some of our most venerable stage institu- 
tions. It is pleasant to know from Joseph 
~ Carl, one of the most brilliant of these new- 
comers (and now proud of the fact that he 
is a naturalised British subject) that the traffic 
was by no means a one-way affair. If they 
brought us much that was different and 
epoch-making, these artists found ,that we, 
too, had something valuable to give them in 
return. 

“ve learnt a lot in England, because 
English craftsmen are so superlatively good 
at painting scenery,” says Joseph Carl, who 
came here straight from Vienna, where he 
had made a name for himself as artistic 
director of the Volks Oper. “English scenic 
artists are far superior to their opposite 
numbers on the continent. They can always 
be depended upon to deliver a faithful repro- 
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Joseph Carl 


duction of an.artist’s design, and their actual 
craftsmanship is of a very high standard. 

“English stage requirements have had an 
enormous influence on my style, and I can 
say that I have changed my ideas radically 
since I came here. 

“The requirements are vastly different 
from those of the continental stage, and they 
compel a designer to become more versatile 
and to use his resources more ingeniously. 

“To begin with, the stages in practically all 
theatres are much smaller than the average 
continental stage. In most European towns 
of any size, the theatre is either a national 
or a municipal institution. Therefore, plans 
can always be made on a long-term basis; 
the artist is not rushed, as he often is in this 
country, and he can spread himself on really 
solid structures, as there is no necessity to 
take touring needs into consideration. 

“Here, exactly the opposite is the rule. 
One’s technique becomes less heavy, more 


- adaptable, in meeting these requirements, 
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and one has to use one’s wits to invent new 


ways of overcoming problems which almost . 


seem insurmountable at times. 

“I gained the most valuable experience in 
‘cheating’ at the Cambridge Theatre, where 
on a stage which is particularly shallow, we 
had to keep complete sets for as many as six 
operas, with a constantly changing reper- 
toire, in use throughout the whole season. 
That we succeeded in doing this without any 
serious hitch was quite a triumph — and I 
flatter myself that the majority of the public 
never guessed how really small was the space 
in which the principals and chorus moved. 

“Before creating a design, one has to bear 
in mind all the handicaps one is up against, 
and plan one’s set accordingly. At the Cam- 
bridge, and at other theatres with a very 
small stage in which I have worked, I have 
employed the technique of film shots, calling 
into play unusual angles, and aiming at 
‘trick’ perspective. To make a stage look 
larger, you often have to put obstacles in 
the way—a pillar, a statue, an arch, a hang- 
ing lamp, or some other dominant object in 
the foreground to hold the eye; behind, you 
can reduce lines to a point at.eye level, thus 
creating the illusion of a vista reaching back 
to a considerable distance. : 

“TJ am grateful to. the English stage for 
encouraging resourcefulness in this respect; 


but I am also deeply grateful to my friends. 


the scene painters and stage carpenters for 


having enabled me to realise artistic ideas) 
which would never have occurred to me in 
my old continental, atelier. f 

“T find, also, that my use of colours is far 
less crude than it was when I first settled 
down in England. It has been an exciting 
and exhilarating experience to discover a 
new range of tone, and this I attribute to the 
absence of intensely bright sunshine in this 
country—to that prevailing ‘overlay’ of mist 
which filters the light and gives the most 
subtle variations of colour. One can only 
grasp this by going direct to nature, and it is 
a matter of great importance, for I find that 
nowadays, when I get a commission from 
the continent, my new technique in what I 
may. call the typically ‘English’ use of 
colours registers very happily. So an export 
process in reverse has already set in, and 
England is beginning to reap some credit for 
herself, in return for the open-hearted hos- 
pitality she extended to so many artistic 
exiles from the continent in the troublous 
1930's.” 

Mr. Carl has had several such commis- 
sions since he established himself as a lead- 
ing stage designer in this country—first of all 
as a creator of sets for “musicals” (notably 
the George Black productions) and then as 
a revivifier of hackneyed operas. Last year 
his sets for the State Opera in Rome of the 
new Italian work Viandanti (The Wayfarers) 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Theatre Bookshelf 


Qld Vic Saga by Harcourt Williams 
Publications Ltd., 12/6 net). 


ees is probably the most comprehensive book yet 
published on the fascinating story of the Old Vic 
Theatre, written by one who was himself producer at 
that famous theatre for four years as well as playing 
many parts with the Old Vic Companies. A host of 
hitherto unseen or forgotten pictures illustrate a book 
that is written with wonderful insight and a true sym- 
pathy for the aims which inspired the great figures con- 
nected with the Old Vic from Lilian Baylis onwards. 


Gaiety, Theatre of Enchantment by W. MacQueen 

Pope (W. H. Allen, 20/- net). 

NOTHER in the series of fascinating histories of 

London’s old theatres. Mr. MacQueen Pope has a 
way of making the past live and we are reminded how 
many famous actors and actresses appeared on the 
boards of the old Gaiety and the new and the dedica- 
tion is to Gertie Miller, Countess of Dudley, “the 
true personification of the spirit of the Gaiety Theatre.”’ 


Blood and Thunder by Maurice Willson  Disher 
(Frederick Muller Ltd., 18/- net). 

N R. Willson Disher is an authority on the theatre, 
particularly of the last century and in this delight- 

ful account of mid-Victorian melodrama has brought a 

thorough knowledge and considerable wit to bear on an 

enthralling subject. 

Goodnight, Sweet Prince, THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


JOHN BARRYMORE, by Gene Fowler (Hammond and 
Hammond, 21/- net). 


RITTEN with all the verve and colourfulness one 

looks for in an American author, Gene Fowler’s 
life of this leading American stage and film star has not 
a dull moment. John Barrymore is presented as above 
all a great personality and a wit, for all his many faults 
and inherent weakness, and the book in addition gives a 
wonderful picture of the American theatre from the 
time of Barrymore’s grandmother, the famous Louisa 
Drew. 


Going to the Theatre by John Allen (Phoenix House 
Ltd., 7/6 net). 


WHOLLY delightful 


(Winchester 


book written by the late 

administrator and producer of the Children’s 
Theatre Ltd., Mr. Allen seeks to inspire in young 
people a love of theatre-going and to that end his book 
is packed with exciting information about acting, pro- 
ducing, stage-managing, costumes, scenery, lighting, 
‘playwrights and the theatres. There are some attractive 
illustrations from old productions and new, as well as 
glimpses backstage. 


Also received : — 

Modern English Drama, a Survey of the Theatre from 
1900 (with a foreword by Allardyce Nicholl), by 
Ernest Reynolds (George G. Harrap, 10/6 net). 

The Chinese Theatre by Jack Chen (Dennis Dobson 
Ltd., 7/6 net). 

Civic Theatre Design by Richard Leacroft (Dennis 

- Dobson Ltd., 10/6 net). 

The Speaking of Poetry by Wallace Nichols (Dennis 
Dobson Ltd., 6/- net). 

Ten-Thirty Sharp, a novel of the theatre, by Henry 

: Gibbs Varrelds, 9/6 net). : : 

Circus Boy, The film story re-told by Petita Nicholson 
(Pitman, 6/- net). ; 

The Little Ballerina, book of the film by Vewis 
Gilbert and Mary Cathcart Borer (Pitman, 6/- net). 

“Blue Door Venture by Pamela Brown (author of The 
Swish of the Curtain, etc.) (Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Ltd., 7/6 net). 

Exciting Forest by Axel 

(Frederick Muller, 7/6 net). 


-Plays received :—- : 
The Plays of J. B. Priestley, Volume 2 (Heinemann, 
16/- net). ; 
Mourning Becomes Electra O'Neill 
(Jonathan Cape, 8/6 net). : 
The Hairy Ape, 3 plays by Eugene O'Neill Wonathan 
Cape, 8/6 net). 
27 Wagons Full of Cotton and other plays by 
; Tennessee Williams John Lehmann, 8/6 net). 
(Continued foot of next column) 
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BILLY MILTON 


A cheery picture of the well-known musical comedy and 

carbaret star as the Dame (Sarah the Cook) in Dick 

Whittington, the forthcoming pantomime at the King’s, 
Hammersmith. 


(Portrait by Denis de Marney) 


The Christmas Shows 


“Cinderella on Ice’’: Empress Hall, 26th Dec. 

“Dick Whittington”: Princes, 22nd Dec. (Hy Hazell 
and Nat Jackley). 

“Little Miss Muffet’: Casino, 21st Dec. (Pat 
Kirkwood, Richard Murdoch, the Cairolis and 
Carole Lynne). 

“Puss in Boots”: Palladium, 23rd Dec. 
Trinder and Zc6e Gail). 


(Tommy 


“Charley’s Aunt’: Piccadilly, 22nd Dec. 
“Christmas Magic’? (Maskelyne): Duke of York’s, 


26th Dec. : : ; 
“Christmas Party’? (matinees): Cambridge. 
“Peter Pan’: Scala, 21st Dec. (Margaret Lock- 


wood. : 
“Treasure Island’: Fortune, 26th Dec. (Donald 
Wolfit). 


Bertram Mills’ Circus: Olympia, 20th Dec. 
Tom Arnold’s Circus: Harringay, 21st Dec. 


International Ballet (Coppelia, Swan Lake, Sleeping 
Princess); Trocadero, Elephant and Castle, 26th 
Dec. 


The Christies by St. John Ervine (George Allen and 
Unwin, 4/6 net). 

Noah by Andre Obey (Heinemann, 2/6 net). 

French for Love by Marguerite Steen and Derek Pat- 
more (Falcon Press, 6/- net). 

Complete Novels and Plays of Saki (The Bodley 
Head, 10/- net). 

One Act Plays for the Amateur Theatre, selected 
by Max Fuller (Harrap, 8/6 net). 


Whispers from the Wings 


SONIA DRESDEL 


(Portrait by Denis de Marney) 


Q(OUNTLESS playgoers who acclaimed 

Sonia Dresdel when she first caught 
London aflame with her Hedda Gabler, are 
not entirely pleased with their idol for 
appearing in The Third Visitor at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre. Being of a highbrow dis- 
position themselves, they feel it beneath the 


dignity of their heroine to be seen in such | 


mediocre dramatic fare. Yet if they looked 
at the event in another light they might be 
doubly proud of her. 

Parts like Hedda Gabler are not written 
every day and no actress is rich enough to 
be able to sit at home until a masterpiece 
drops through her letter-box. On _ that 
account Miss Dresdel consented to appear 
in The Third Visitor. The first two acts defy 
anyone to discover the identity. of the 
murderer, but the third act, by solving the 
mystery in a crude “two-penny blood” sort 
of fashion, rather lets the play down as 
intelligent entertainment. For all that, Miss 
Dresdel’s exciting performance raises the 
drama to a much higher plane and touches 
it with the glow of success. Even in the 
throes of last summer’s heat-wave she drew 
the Town and lent an air of prosperity to 
the theatre, when better plays had to be 
withdrawn. 
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By eas 
LOOKER ON 


A night at The Third Visitor supplies 
proof, if any were needed, that Miss Dresdel — 
is passionately in love with the theatre. The 
play must have long lost its excitement for 
her. The mystery has been an open book 
since she first read the script, yet she plays 
the part as if she herself hardly knew how 
it would all turn out. She obviously gets 
considerable enjoyment out of it, even when 
playing to a coughing matinee audience, but 
naturally not the fuller satisfaction she would 
derive from Hedda. 

Detective novels are Miss _ Dresdel’s 
favourite form of light reading, but with her 
wide experience of literary plots and book 
criminals she usually manages to guess the. 
end long before she reaches the last chapter. 
Having become so hardboiled about her 
armchair thrillers, it is astonishing that she 
can give so sensitive a performance in a 
stage thriller. Many of the 500 plays in 
which she appeared during her days as a 
repertory actress were thrillers. Love From 
A Stranger gave her more of a kick than any 
other. It was a genuinely disturbing experi- 
ence to act in this play which Frank Vosper 
adapted from an Agatha Christie story and 
certain incidents caught her breath at every 
performance. 

As a thriller depends for its effect so much 
more on plot than characterisation, it is apt 
to pall on the cast rather more quickly than 
other types of entertainment. That is one 
reason why Miss Dresdel believes all plays 
should be completely re-cast at the end of six 
months. She considers two hundred per- 
formances in the same part enough for any 
artist. If the play is good enough, it will 
stand a change of cast. If not, then it 
deserves to be withdrawn in any case. After 
passing the 200th night Miss Dresdel con- 
siders artists to be in danger of giving a 
mechanical performance. They are liable to 
forget their lines, often producing a minor 
panic in the company, causing others to 
“dry-up” as well. 

Miss Dresdel prefers those thrillers of The 
Third Visitor type, which keep the audience 
guessing all the time. It is rather fun to pull 
their legs and gratifying to have friends come | 
round to the dressing room and say, “I’d no 
idea it was you, dear!” Humour must play 
its part, of course, to highlight the horror 
and excitement of the play, as it does in that 
classic of all time, The Ghost Train. Finally, 
this actress believes a thriller should present | 
a feasible story, capable of happening to — 
anyone. If it is far-fetched and over-written — 
it becomes melodrama and loses something — 
of its punch. Suspicion, falling in turn on 
each member of a group of convincing 
everyday characters, provides one of the 
attractions of The Third Visitor, with Miss 
Dresdel as mistress of ceremonies, enjoying 
herself to the full. 


* Black 
Chiffon ” 


@ A dramatic 
moment from 
Lesley Storm’s. play 
at the Westminster 
Theatre, which con- 
tinues to be one of 
the biggest successes 
in Town. (L. to R.): 
Antony Ireland as 
Bennett Hawkins, 
tice psychiatrist, 
Flora Robson as 
Alicia Christie, 
accused of  shop- 
lifting, and Wynd- 
ham Goldie as 
Robert Christie, her 
husband. (Picture 
by John Vickers) 


Creative Artists in the Theatre 
(Continued) 

by Salvatore dell’Allegro—a ghostly affair 
about dead souls meeting at a wayside inn— 
earned such commendation that he has been 
invited to provide designs for another sen- 
sational venture to be done at the same 
national institution in Rome—an operatic 
version of Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones, 
by the American composer, Louis Gruen- 
berg; in which Laurence Tibbett starred when 
it was originally presented at the New York 
Metropolitan. 

All scenic artists have their own method 
of approaching their problems. Some make 
elaborate models, exact down to the last 
detail; others work from the roughest of 
sketches, relying upon experience to embody 
and develop their ideas on the spot. To the 
latter school Joseph Carl belongs. 

Joseph Carl is now in Rome, creating 
decor for new productions of the operas 
Emperor Jones, William Radcliffe and Bar- 
biere di Sevilla. 


“New Shows of the Month 


(Continued) 


as with the Greeks and Ibsen. Similarity 
with these classic authors goes no further. 
To describe the central character in psycho- 
logical terms, I am not fitted, but I surmise 
he is constructed seriously out of case-book 
and experience. By two quasi-accidents, in 
which he is guiltily implicated, he loses both 
his parents. Fully enfranchised by his 
second bereavement, he makes love to his 
late father’s secretary with promptitude. 
Rebuffed, he walks off like Eugene March- 
banks into the night, still further enfran- 
chised, and the curtain falls and leaves us to 
wonder who will attend to his father’s 
funeral and administer his estate. 

The author played the strange young man; 
Campbell Singer made natural his unfortu- 
nate parent; and Olive Gregg was the Irish 
secretary. There was a snugly pleasant set- 
ting by Terence Morgan II. 

H.G.M. 


(Continued on next page) 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 


JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inciusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 


C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


Telephones: 
The Spring Term commences 9 January 1950 


Ly) 


The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 
Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956. 


The 
1949 
Leichner 
Lunch 
at the 
Savoy 


@ (Left): An informal group 

of some of the guests before ~ 
the luncheon. They are (L. to 
R.), Jane Baxter, Michael Deni- 
son, Dame Sybil Thorndike. 
Dulcie Gray and Margaret 
Rawlings, and (below), Mr. S. 
Pollitzer, of Leichner, makes his © 
speech, with Miss Valerie Hob- 
son on hi§ right and Lady 
Cromer and Mr. J. Arthur 
Rank on his left. Lord Cromer 
was in the chair, and Frances 
Day, Michael Denison, Harold 
Warrender and Valerie Hobson 
were among others who pro- 
posed toasts on this very happy 

‘ occasion. 


“The Earth Remains” 


Tae Earth Remains, by Bill Gates, pro- 

vides good old-fashioned theatre fare in 
a simple story of farming life in New South 
Wales. It is restful and reassuring to find 
on the stage a set of perfectly understand- 
able, uncomplicated people, to whom 
elemental things happen and who react 
naturally and recover hopefully. The theme 
is the same as Somerset Maugham’s in his 
early play, The Land of Promise, but it lacks 
the breadth and depth of that masterpiece. 
A gently nurtured, sensitive girl finds herself 
ina farm household where work is hard and 
incessant and discouragements many and 
bitter. Through five scenes it is questionable 
whether she will stick it, but the sixth and 
final scene settles the matter satisfactorily. 
The author plays the young farmer, who 
marries the girl during a brief visit to the 
city, whither he has gone to buy a tractor, 
and Helen Shingler plays the girl. 

While it is good to find a competent actor- 
cum-playwright willing to tell a straightfor- 
ward story about decent, ordinary people, it 
is inevitable that, given such approved 
characters, the action is bound to be a little 
thin. A considerable proportion of the dia- 
logue is taken up with reminiscence and 
small talk. The cast of nine put this over 
with admirable naturalism, thanks doubtless 
to the skilful production by Doris Fitton. 

H.G.M. 
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A Gift for Your Friend 
FOR CHRISTMAS OR THE NEW YEAR 


YEARLY subscription to Theatre World 

is an ideal gift for any of your friends , 
or relatives who are theatre lovers, whether 
at home or overseas. You can be sure also 
that each issue will serve .as a constant 
reminder of your kind thoughts and good 
wishes throughout the coming year. 

If you have a friend who is not already a 
reader of Theatre World why not send us 
details of his or her name and address 
together with 13/6, which will cover the cost 
of a year’s subscription. As a special seasonal 
offer we will send in addition to the usual 
monthly issues (commencing January 1950) 
two illustrated souvenirs featuring Gertrude 
Lawrence in September Tide and Eric Port- 
man in Terence Rattigan’s Playbill. These 
souvenirs will be sent in time for Christmas 
or the New Year as desired and we shall be 
pleased to include your personal message or 
greeting card. 


If you wish to avail yourself of this special 
form of greeting kindly send your instruc- 
tions with remittance not later than 15th 
December to Circulation Manager, Theatre 
World, 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Amateur Stage 


ANOTHER story of half a century. Ona 

wintry morning in 1899 a young lad 
walked down the Strand, a newspaper under 
his arm, and his heart set on a job advertised 
in that morning’s issue. 

The position was a humble one, and the 
firm offering it had no great stature then. It 
was for an office boy, prepared to sweep the 
floor, stamp the letters and generally make 
himself useful at the premises of a firm of 
play publishers, Samuel French Ltd., then 
occupying a site of narrow frontage on the 
Strand. 

That lad is still with Samuel French Ltd., 
and today he is known to a host of friends, 
professional and amateur, as Arthur Elsbury, 
now the firm’s manager. The premises 
now occupy a far more commodious site in 
Southampton Street (including David 
Garrick’s house), and it ranks as a world- 
wide, specialist play organisation. 

Hear Mr.-Elsbury, as he spoke to Theatre 
World in November, on a half century’s 
changes in amateur stage work :— 

“There is really little comparison between 
amateurs of 1900 and now. In those days 


. amateur theatricals were undertaken in much 


the same spirit as a game of tennis—it was 
just a game, not to be taken any more 
seriously. 

“TOday the best amateur work is tackled 
with a serious determination to approach a 


_ reasonable professional standard; to give the 


public a worthwhile show and real value for 
money. 

“I can quote a local group with which I 
am connected, which must be typical of 
many. For a recent production of The First 
Gentleman the settings were the work of a 
woman of fifty, a member of the society, and 
her scenery (remember the Brighton Pavilion 
scene) was acclaimed. Great care was taken 
with the costumes, in fact, the original pro- 
fessional set after reconditioning was used. 
The acting was very sound indeed, with a 


_ really good actor taking the lead. 


“With such standards, it is not surprising 
that this group has had .to extend its runs 


from one night to four or more, without 


one big handicap, which is regrettable. 


satisfying all the demand. The same result 
is seen with the big musical societies, play- 
ing a whole week in the local theatre. 
“Today many amateurs carry on sa 
This 


is the shortage of suitable halls or small 


_ theatres for their playhouses. 


Small, level 


Stages; uncomfortable seating; inadequate 


_ cloakrooms and dressing rooms; this is a real 
_ handicap to amateur enthusiasm, and I can- 
not see the answer in today’s conditions. 


“But for the best amateur spirit today one 


- must have the greatest sympathy and appre- 
ciation, and 1 look upon the past half 
century as a period of steady progress 


ase 
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towards a standard that now challenges 
serious criticism.” 

Prior to the 1914-18 war, Mr. Elsbury was 
co-founder, with Douglas Furber, of one of 
London’s prominent amateur dramatic 
societies, “The Garrick.” It is interesting to 
note that the society’s two leading men were 
Clive Brook and the late Alfred Drayton. 
Quite a number of our West End stars of 
today have graduated from the amateur stage 
of yesterday. 


* * 


Many amateur stage societies do not 
realise that exemption of their entertain- 
ments is not automatically conferred by the 
law. Exemption must be granted by the 
Commissioners of Customs & Excise for each 
entertainment, and societies- seeking exemp- 
tion must apply to the Commissioners for 
exemption at least 14 days before the enter- 
tainment is held. Amateur societies may 
lose the benefit of the exemption and have 
to pay entertainment duty if they do not 
apply in time. Amateur societies desiring 
information about the exemption should 
write to: The Secretary, Customs & Excise, 
City Gate House, London, E.C.2, asking for 
Notice No. 92. 


* 


Hamlet is the choice of The Taverners for 
their tour in the London area in December. 

Oxford University Experimental Theatre 
Club gave Norman Ginsbury’s translation of 
Ibsen’s Peer Gynt at the Playhouse in 
November. 

Phoenix Players will give O’Casey’s The 
Plough and the Stars at Lloyd Park Pavilion, 
Walthamstow, on 9th-10th December. 

South London Little Theatre Group plana 
to tour Message for Margaret in January. 
There are acting vacancies. Secretary is Miss 
V. Miles, 205 Waller Rd., New Cross, S.E.16. 

Rowntree Players, York, gave Dear Brutus 
i1 November; also an innovation for York 
in the first of a series of poetry and music 
recitals, which met an enthusiastic response. 

For its 50th production Lloyds D.O.S. are 
reviving The Midshipmaid at the Scala 01 
1st-3rd December. In 1932 they gave the 
first amateur London production. 

Robert Kemp’s new comedy Penny Wead- 
ding, had its first stage presentation by the 
New Victory Players at Glasgow on 29th 
November. 


* 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

La Strega, drama in one act, by S. Fone. 
1/6. Deane & Sons. 

Ante-Room, play in one act, by Ernest Ker- 
shaw. 1/6. Deane & Sons. 

Off The Camden Road, play in three acts, 
by Parnell Bradbury. 4/-.- Deane & 


Sons. 
(Continued overleaf) 
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Amateur Stage = (Conid.) 


Even This Evening, comedy in one act, by 


T. B. Morris. 1/6. Deane & Sons. 


_ Just Before Tea, comedy for ladies in one 


act, by Howard Agg. 1/6. S.. French. 


La Vie Cambridgienne, sketches and musical 
revue items. 2/6. S. French. 


Guide To Selecting Plays, 1950 edition. 2/6. 
S. French. The first post-war edition of 
this standard reference work is com- 
pletely revised, and is an indispensable 
reference to casts, settings and stories of 
the leading modern plays. 


Robinson Crusoe, pantomime in two acts, by 
Margaret Carter. 2/-. S. French. 


The Damask Cheek, play in 3 acts, by John 


van Druten and Lloyd Morris. 5/-. S. 
French. 

Harlequinade, a farce in one act, by Terence 
Rattigan. 2/-. S. French. 


We Took A Cottage, a comedy in 3 acts, by 
Mary Harris., 4/-. S. French. 


CORRECTION 


Back Stage, by Stuart Ready (1/6), is 
published by H. F. W. Deane & Sons, and 
not by Samuel French, as listed in November. 


“An Angel of No Importance” 


N Sunday 30th October, The Inter- 

national Theatre Society, newly founded 
by Miss Jennifer Sounes, launched itself 
with An Angel of No Importance, by 
Claude-Andre Puget, adapted by Edward O. 
Marsh, The launching seemed to be a social 
success. Before the play began, the foyer 
was filled with ticket-holders standing con- 
tentedly chatting and staring and apparently 
prepared to stay there indefinitely. In con- 
sequence of this, perhaps, and in spite of a 
late start, people were stumbling round the 
stalls in the dark until the first Act was very 
well under way, and when they found seats 
they fell into them and coughed until the 
interval. 


As for the play, it is another translation 
from the French that seems to have lost its 
merit in the process. An angel, very junior, 
very ignorant, very irresponsible and 
extremely feminine, descends upon a Paris 
flat and wreaks havoc with gas, water and 
masculine affection. Outwardly, as well as 


_ in character, she bore a strong resemblance 


to the Newly Born in Back To Methuselah 
and Henrietta Edwards gave her all that 
seemed to be required. Other roles were 
borne by Isabel Dean, Richard Gale and 
Anthony Oliver. 


On Sunday 27th November, at Wynd- 
ham’s the Society produced John Bunyan, by 
David Wehl. H.G.M. 


Christmas Suggestions ae 
Christmas Cards 


A leading London newspaper is offering 
prizes for novelty Christmas cards. Were 
it not a commercial proposition, I consider 
that Peter Claridge’s Christmas card would 
be a certain prize winner. It contains a small 
2/- phial of his perfume, seen through a 
transparent window and firmly boxed at the 
back. The picture is in the true Christmas 
spirit and the cost of the card is—2/-. 
Friends can send me as many of these as 
they like. 


“Sweet Suggestion” Bath Series 


Dorothy Gray Bath Essence is presented 
in a vase-shaped bottle, price £1. Toilet 
Water in a matching bottle is ideal for after 
bath use and costs 12/6; Dusting Powder is 
also at 12/6. Any double combination. of 
these would make a wonderful gift and a 
pink and blue coffret is supplied at no extra 
charge. : 


Yardley 


No need to mention that the quality of 
Yardley beauty preparations remains of the 
highest. Several types of gift cases are 
available containing their products (prices 
from 25/-), but I am told that they will be 
extremely scarce. For the men friends an 
inexpensive gift is a case containing Yardley 
After Shaving Lotion, Shaving Bowl and 
Hair Tonic for 16/-..Men are always pleased 
with high quality toilet preparations. 


ARAVANS.—Wonderful Exhibition of Britain’s Best 
1950 Makes, viz, BERKELEY COURIER, RAVEN 
COTTAGE, JUBILEE DRAGONFLY MAGNA, IN- 
VADER SENIOR (lanternroof); luxurious 3 roomed 
models with coal fires. Also leading touring models, 
ECCLES ALERT, PALADIN WISDOM, CAMP- 
MASTER, RAVEN SAVOY, RAVEN SAVOY 
SPECIAL (with fire), RAVEN MIGNON. A _ few 
clearing lines from £195. H.P. terms.——STAFFORDS, 
KIRKHEATON, HUDDERSFIELD. Phone 4618. 
Always open. 
ENTRAL LONDON Amateur Company playing 
London and Home Counties, travelling expenses 
paid, requires experienced Actors, also anyone previously 
played Late Christopher Bean.—Apply: Box 386. 
OR SALE.—Theatre World, 1947 (in binder), 1948 
and 1949.—Offers to Box 385. 


OR SALE.—Theatre World, 1944 (missing April, 
May, Sept.), 1945 (missing May, Oct., Nov.), 1946 
(missing Feb.,. Mar.).—Offers for single copies or the 
lot to: Box 384. 
OR SALE.—Theatre World and Play Pictorial, single 
copies, runs and bound volumes. Books on Drama, 
Theatre, Ballet, etc., and ‘“‘scarce’’ fiction. Seémd s.a.e. 
for list. State ‘particular interest—Box 387. 
NTERESTING Catalogue of Theatrical Literature & 
Ephemera (over 1,000 items), 6d. post free.—Thule 
Theatre Gallery,-11 St. Martin’s Court, London, W.C.2. 
RODUCER, professional, open for engagements. 
Specially interested in Amateur Productions.—Box 
380. 
PEECH STUDIO.—Students coached for examina- 
tions in speech and drama by highly qualified 
specialists. Actors prepared for auditions. — Apply: 
Grahame Scott, Secretary, 95 Warwick Road, London, 
S.W.5. Telephone: FRObisher 8961. 
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Write 


WEST COURT SW5 


The atmosphere is right and the 
Position is right—a quiet garden 


Square one minute Earls Court 
stn(nine mins West End Theatres) 
also near Olympia (circus time!) 


B & B 13/6—no surcharge 


Phone : 
FRObisher 6492 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 
Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


IRMINGHAM SCHOOL of SPEECH 

TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 

Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1. 

Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, LRAM 
Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama. Special Even- 
ing Drama Course available for part-time 
Students, also Private Tuition and Classes for 

individual subjects. 


WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 
Tel: WlLiesden 2121 
and HAMpstead 0369 


12B HIGH ROAD 
WILLESDEN GREEN 
LONDON N W 10 


Costumes 
Wigs 
Greasepaints 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road. Hove 2 Sussex Tel.: Hove 3587 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Patrons { Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage - Radio - Sereen 
Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


, CSRS ERIS 
QUALITY 
SOUND 

EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur production, etc. 


THE TRI X ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., |/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.!I. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


ENGLISH THEATRE 
GUILD 'S 


recent acquisitions include:— 

BLACK CHIFFON, by Lesley Storm. 

THE PARAGON, by Roland & Michael Pertwee. 
THE YOUNG AND FAIR, by Richard Nash. 
TWO DOZEN RED ROSES,’ by Kenneth Horne 


and Alda de Benedetti. 


None of the above are yet available for 
amateur production, but particulars will be 
announced in due course. 


Plays now available include :— 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, by. Joseph Kessel- 
fings Sf tl Ime leset . . . audience 
rocked with ’—Star. 


laughter.’ 


corn YESTERDAY, by Garson Kanin. 6 m. 
(5. non- speaking m. parts). 1 set. The 
ee delightful comedy hit from» the 


Garrick Theatre. 

THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER, by Edward Percy. 
6m 4f. 1 set. ‘ . is the best stage thriller 
for years.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX, by Roland 


Pertwee. 4m. 5 f. 1 set. ‘Full flavoured 
domestic drama first rate value.”— 
Daily Herald. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER, by Moss 
Hart and George S. Kaufman. 9 f. 16 m. 1 
set. The famous comedy hit. 

FRIEDA, by Ronald Millar. 5 m. 4 f. 1 set. 
“This play is wisely and wittily written and 
absorbs one’s attention  throughout.”— 
Evening News. 

LADIES IN RETIREMENT, by Edward Percy 
and Reginald Denham. 1 m. 6 f. 1 set. The 
perfect amateur proposition. 

WASN’T IT ODD? by Kenneth Horne. 3 m. 6 f. 
| set. “2. c-the ‘most wholly delightful of 
laughter producing comedies.’’—Gloucester- 
shire Echo. 

THE HASTY HEART, by John Patrick. 1 f. 8 m. 
1 set. The big West End and film success 
and a brilliant comedy-drama. 

SEHEOF. FOR SPINSTERS, by Roland Pertwee. 

m.. 5_-#T set. “This play is really exce! Ment 
Ae and abounds in rich material.’ 
The Scotsman. 

GREAT DAY, by Lesley Storm. 3 m. 11 f. 1 set. 

A witty and warm-hearted comedy. 


Many other famous West End and Broadway 
successes are available. 


Also, a fine selection of ONE-ACT Plays 
with mixed and all-female casts. 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


| LET’S GIVE A SHOW! 


A booklet of articles on every aspect of Stage 
| production and acting. Price 4/= post free 


Send for full CATALOGUE (price 6d. post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET *»~ LONDON, WI 
Gerrard 2822/3 
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